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The NaruRE of SOUND, boch i in its EssEN R 4 
and RERGUI ATION, Sec. Contrived for the Uſe. 75 1 
of the Vorcs in SINGING, as well as for thoſe 


who play on INSTRUMENTS, = 1 


5 Together with 0 


thoroug ExpLANATION of all the different Mo 608 
uſed in MUSICK, for regulating TI ME in the diffe- 
rent Diviſions of MzasuREs uſed therein, 


All rendered plain and eaſy, to the meaneſt CAPACITIES, 
. by familigr 811LIES. 
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Performances. 


* 


Philoharmonical Society, 
in St. Clement Danes. 


Gentlemen, 


HE Fame of your generous Pro- 
E ceedings having extended itſelf to 


what Words can expreſs ; it is pre- 


ſumed, that it will be no Matter of Wonder to 


ſo worthy an Aſſembly, that I (although a Stran- 


ger) thus take the nnlicenſed Freedom of dedica- 
ting the following Sheets (which are the Firſt of 


my Eſſays this Way) to thoſe who are moſt pro- 


per to be ſought unto, for Patrons to Muſical 


It is with all Humility, I lay theſe, my La- 
bours at your Feet; hoping, that if they meet 


with your Approbation, this Addreſs will not be 


thought, wholly unworthy your Acceptance. 


all' the Muſical World, much above 


Iam 


0 


The DEDICATION. 


I am an entire Stranger, Gentlemen, to the 
common Practiſe uſed in Dedications, i. e. Flat- 


tery; and thoſe, who ſuſpect me to be guilty of 
it, muſt of Courſe call my Sincerity in Queſti- 


on; and whoever does ſo, may with as much 
| Reaſon, queſtion my Exiſtence ; for I can as 
ſoon ceaſe to be, as be guilty of Hypocriſy ; as 
they certainly muſt, who embelliſh their Epi- 


ſtles with ſuch Rhetorical Flights, as ſeem, al- 
| moſt to deify the Perſons to whom they addreſs 


themſelves ; the contrary to which J have been 


cautioned, from the little Machin that com- 
municated Motion to me, before I was capable, 


(by dint of Reaſon,) of knowing what Motion 
was. Therefore, | 


All 1 ſhall farther add is, chat, as your. Souls 


are full of Harmony; ſo you may, hereafter meet. 
the glorious Reward of your preſent noble Endea- 
 vours, for the Encouragement of the Divine Sci- 

_ ence of Muſick, in thoſe Bliſsful Manſions where. 


it will never ceaſe, I am, with all due Reſpect, 
' Gentlemen, 


Your moſt Obedicnr Servant, 


WILLIAM TURNER. 


PREFACE 


(Mong the numerous Treatiſes 
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that bave been writ upon Mu- 


fick, for the inſtructing of Peo. 
ple in the Practiſe thereof, I 


have not yet met with any that have trea- 
ted ſo fully on the Subjett, as to render it 


ſo plain and intelligible, but that there 15 


fill Ground-work*enough remaining for a 
farther Explanation; which is the Deſign of 
the following Sheets, to treat of it in ſuch a 


familiar Way, as may let the Reader into 


5 the Marrow of it; who, when be ſhall ſee 


with the Reaſuns of Things, deduced 
from their proper Caſes, þ Il knw the 


it diſſefed, will be the better able to form 
4 juſt Idea, by being told the true Meaning 


of every Thing in its natural Courſe which 


15 undoubtedly ihe beſt Method that can 


be taken ; for en be 15 made acquainted. 


better bow to Make a Fe Application, 
I am 


Preface. 


I am very ſenſible that there are much 
abler Hands to undertake fuch a Vork; 
but, as none have yet obliged the Warld with 
their Performances, I hope they'll pardon 

me for appearing in this Manner; for, 
being but too conſcious of my own Inabili- 
ties, I cannot but expect to be cenſur'd 

by thoſe who will immediately diſcover whats 
ever Defeits are to be found herein; and, 
whoever ſhall be pleaſed to favour me ſq 

far as to ſbew me my Errors; I ſhall ſtand 

infinitely obliged to them, being always ve- 

ry ready, and glad, to ſubmit to ſuperiour 

o e 
As to Criticks, I ſtand in no fear f 
them, for I have not Vanity enough to ima- 
gin that ſo mean a Performance will ever 
come under their Correction: And, if what 
T have delivered provoke ſome abler Pen to 
give a more full and perfect Account than 
what they will find here; it will be an in- 
tire Satisfaction to me, that I gave the 
Hint for promoting ſo noble an Art. S 
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Philoſophical E 


MUSICK, Sc, 


— 


of th Formation of Matter, 4 Nature. 


on the Chair of Thought, and duly reflects 
on the exact Uniformity that Nature has 
vrougght, in her moulding the human Syſtem 


ſo, the wonderfui Harmony there is in the Compoſition 
of each Member thereof, 7 according to its reſpe- 
tive Office or Function; uch a Manner as alone 


(beſides the meer Form of Humanity,) diſtinguiſhes him 


from all other inferior Beings. He cannot but conclude, 


that there is Nothing, whatever, though ne'er fo egg 
an 


HEN a Man fits himſelf ſeriouſly own up- 


” out of a Lump of Earth; and conſiders al- 


of 


——ů——— — 


4-8] 

ancl unintelligible upon the Superfices, but what is capa- 

ble, by ſome Method or other, of being reduced into a 

regular Form or Order, For Inſtance, What can any 

One think. (who. is a Stranger to the Experiment) of 

27 Att. the Product of the induſtrious S/tk-Worm ;- that it ſhould 

by the Help of a little Art, yield Apparel gay enough 

for the nobleſt Courts? The laborious Bee, in forming 

the Hong) -Comb, than which, what is in Art more ex- 

quiſite? To omit a great many others, for Brevity's 

Sake, Nature has been ſo extraordinary liberal in diſ- 

tributing her Favours, (which viſibly demonſtrates an 

Omnipo- inviſible Hand in all her Works) that {he has indulged 

tence, the every Senſe with Variety enough for every One's Pa- 

Sore from late: But there is One, which is feaſted in a different 

which, at Manner from the reſt; and that 1s, the Senſe of Hear- 

Things" ing; for whatſoever is an Object of the He, affects al · 

4 o the Touch, the Smell, and the Taſte, Sound alone being 

proper to the Ear only, which has its full Glutt wit 

the others, in the infinite Variety that it is regaled 

with, by the beautiful Decorum of Muſical Cadences ; by 

hatSeund which Sound (though it be not Matter, conſidered ſim- 

is, axahow ply as ſuch, but only a Production of Matter, by agi- - 
commun. . K. 2 — 3 . | ; 

cated, tating the Air; which, when it is put into a convulſive 

Mäotlion, ſtrikes violently againſt the Drum of the Ear.) 

is regulated, and communicated in ſeveral Degrees; by 

either Ryng, or Falling, according to the Organ thro? 

which it is conveyed. Firſt, Through the Organs of 

By zhe Or- Sprech; as the Maind- Pipe, under the Government of 

Speech, the Lunge, is either extended or contracted in ſinging; 

&. which is effected by the various Emiſſions of Breath, 

in a graduat Progreſſion, or by Ships from any one 

Sund, to what Diſtance you pleaſe. Secondly, Througli 

that noble Organ the Trumpet; which, though it be not 

capable of Extenſion , yet is it under the fame Diſci- 

pline, and made obedient to the Lungs; and — a 

Fo. <1 Jy 7. — 


til 


different Manner from the, Haut-boy, Fate, &c. But my. 
Deſign being to tr eat of the Voice only, I {hall for bear 


enlarging on what is not ſo Material, and keep to my 
Proper Subject. 


A Regulation How a Plurality of Sod 


UR Buſineſs here, is not to conſider ſo much What 

Sound is in its Eſſence, as in its Regulation; Which 
conſiſts of a Plur ality of Mu cal Sounds, it being their 
10 to amuſe the Ear with an agreeable Harmo- 
ny: Nature having confined the Quality of their Num- 
iy in their Pr ogreſſion, to a certain Period ; whether 
this Limitation 15 owing to the different Qualities 5 
Atoms, or to the Contrivance of the Organs of Hearing, 
or any other Cauſe ; I ſhall leave to the Determinaci- 
on of much abler Heads, whenever they {hall deem it 


worthy their Enquiry. It is ſufficient here, to fay, 


that there are but Seven different Degrees of Sound; rhe Nam- 
for when we riſe to an Eighth, (begin where we 0 85 ber of 


ir bears the ſame Likeneſs or Reſemblance as the F. 

Juſt the fame as when a Man Views the Mould * 
all the Features of his Face in a Looking-Glaſs. Theſe 
Seven different Sounds or Tones are capable, ſome, of 


Extenſion ; others, of Contraction, and Three of them, Their Buds 
of both: Which they are, I ſhall ſhew in its proper iy. 


Place. I am to obſerve here, that, as in the Art of A- 
ſtranamy, &c. all Lines and C "ircles i in the Heavens are 
Imaginary; ſo are Sound: And as the former cannot 


4 Cent 
be practiſed without fixing a certain Point in the Con- lere 


else - ſo neither can Muſick without a Baſis. As meeſory. 


to Mathematicians, they have more than an Imaginary 
Point; but Muſicians have nothing but what is ſo: 


Yet their Art is as practicable as the former ; tor they Htogether _ 
ki a Point where they pleaſe ; whereas, the others have Par. 


I” | B -- 


yet not Im- 
ONE practicalle. 
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'" 
r on the fame Baſs, or there can be no Harmony, but 


Bai, trom which we are to reckon them. And here 


one already fixed to their Hands, from which they cannot 

vary. And as Muficzans, all over Europe, and many other 

Places, mutually correſpond in this one Article; ſo they all 

agree in their Ideas; by making one particular Toze the 
Standard of their Performances, in fixing a certain Pitch, 

as they call it, which is as duly obſerved, by them all, as 

the eAxle-Tree of a Coach, or Cart; or the Standard of. 
Weights and Meaſures. But then, this is only for the 
convenience of Compoſers of Mx/ick ; who are confi- 

ned to dance, as it were, in a Circle; by limiting their 
Vocal Muſick to the Compaſs of the Voices which they 
Different COmpoſe for, there being ſeveral kinds of Voices; of which, 
Kinds of we commonly reckon Four, viz. a Baſe, (which 1s the 
Voices. deepeſt) a Tenor, a Contra- Tenor, and a Treble; which: 
laſt is the uppermoſt of all : Otherwiſe, upon Occaſion, 

it is wholly indifferent (eſpecially in ſinging) where a 

ſingle Voice takes its Pitch, ſo it obligeth it not to- 

{tretch too wide above, or below its natural Compaſs :. 

But then, it is to be obſerved, that no Inſtrument is en- 

of the Re. gaged with it; otherwiſe, the Voice or Inſirument muſt 


 latimef give Way; for as regular Tozes have a particular Re- 


different 


Sounds, lation to each other, where two or more are joyned 


yd rege= together; ſo, where Voices or Inſtruments, or both, are 
ther ubm 


performing together in Conſort, they muſt all move up- 


a confuſed Jumble of diſturbed Atoms, irregularly Jing» 

ling, very diſagreeably upon the Ear-dram ; which is, 
what we call Diſcords, from their diſagreeing with one 
ohe. ) 1p „5 

Of the ſeven Degrees of Sound before- mentioned, we 

muſt now ſuppoſe an Eighth or Octave to the Sound 

given; which, as I told you, bears its Reſemblance or 

Likeneſs ; for without the Octave, they are not Perfect: 
becauſe, as aforeſaid, they depend upon a fixed Point or 


s 8: 
. 


we 


_ 


„ 
we are to conſider, that as Sounds (as I have already re be mea- 
obſerved) affect only the Ear; ſo have we nothing elle led <A 
to meaſure them by, for that very Reaſon. And as 
we are obliged to have recourſe to a given Sound ; 
ſo mult we ſubmit to, and follow the Rules which Na- 
ture has made abſolute, having diſpoſed theſe ſeven De- 
grees of Sound in ſuch a Manner as has made them 
capable of ſo mathematical a Regulation, that Myfck is 
included among the Liberal Sciences, being one of the 
Seven, containing both Number, Meaſure and Proportion. A 
Nimler, in the different Lengths of continuing any of ? 
thoſe Sounds; which Lengths:are expreſſed by. as ma- Sounds. . 
ny different Characters. Meaſure, in the dividing of ies 
thoſe Lengths ſpecified by ſuch Characters, into ſo ma- - 
ny equal Parts, by-the Eye, as well as the Diſtance from 
one Sound to another, by the Ear. This is what may 
be called Proportion too; but there is another Kind of 
Proportion, which conſiſts in the different Diviſions of Sv! 
Parts in Songs: and Tunes of a different Stamp; all Kind e 
which, we (Fall ſpeak. to, in their due Order, here- “ Ae 
alter. . 5 „ 

We muſt now proceed to affix Names to theſe ſe- 

veral Tones, as being neceſſary for their Diſtinction; 
without which, we ſhall be as far to ſeek as ever; 
there being no diſtingmſhing any Thur 


| 1g, but by cal- 
ling it by ſome Name or other. The Names they are, 
called by are the firſt ſeven Letters in the Alphabet 99 : 
which ſtand in the Kalendar, to denote the Seven Sound. 
Days of the Week, thus, A, B, C, D, E, E, G; Any ? 
ther Names might be given them, io the Num: 
ber Seven be obſerved ; Muſick not being confined to 

any particular Wards or Letters; but you will ſee the 
Reaſon of applying the preſent Names to them, when 

T- come to ſpeak of them again. You may alſo, here 

perceive, that as every Eighth is the famo in Nature of 

e's. 2 | 1 an T: 


(5) 


Saund,; To, as we proceed higher, we muſt conſequent- 
ly, call the Nizth by the ſame Name as the Second; 
the Tenth, as the Third, .&c. till we come to the 
Fifteenth ;, and ſo on, as far. as Maſick is praQticable. 
But eer I proceed any farther upon this Head, 1 
think it neceſſary, as theſe ſeven Degrees of Sound de- 
pend, as I faid before, upon a fixed Point or Baſis, 
trom which we are to reckon them ; to examin the due 
Diſtance of each, from the faid Point or Sound given. 


beit Di- What I mean by the Diſtance of each, is not be un- 
| Pances from derſtood ſimply, of the Hut, One Degree; the Second 


their proper 


Bass, Two, and the like; for you may remember, I told you, 


(Pag. z.) that the ſeven Sounds were capable, ſome of 
them, of being extended, others contracted ; and 'Three 
of them, of both Extenſion and Contraction ; which 
they are, I come now to ſhew. „ | 

How exten- By Extenſion, is meant, when a Sound riſeth from 
«a 54, its natural Situation, half the Diſtance (which is called 
4a Semitone, or Halftone) between that and the next a- 
bove it; and Contraction, when it falleth in the fame 
Proportion towards the Sound below it,; ſuch Paſſages 
being very frequent, both in Vocal and Injtrumental Mu- 
ſick, and are what we call artificial, or chromatick Sounds, 
„„ ,. The Sound given is called the Key to the reſt, whoſe 
The Pualie - . $5 py ; 
„re Third (which is the Second above it, the Key itſelf be- 
Third ro ing always included as the Firſ?) mult be either a Ma- 
#he Sound, 133 is. à whole Taue or a Semi tone to 
given, Jor, or a Minor; that is, a whole Ione or a Semitone to 
" © its Second; the firſt of which is capable only of Con- 
traction, the Fourth, which is the next above it, rendring 
it incapable of what we here call Extenſion; a Semitone 
being the minuteſt Diſtance from one Sound to ano- 
cher.. R 
Now, with the major Third, the major Sixth, is natu- 
rally required; and alſo the major Seventh, the Second, 
Fourth, and Fifth being always the ſame, Diſtanee 8 


* 


Br 

the Key in the Major as in the minor Third; that is to 

ſay, the greater or leſſer Third. Where, note by the 
Way, that the Second is always a whole Tone from the 
Key, and the Efth, always the ſame Diſtance from the 

4 Fourth. By all which, you may readily perceive that as 

the Faurth under the (give me leave to call it) Adminiſtra- its pred. 
tion of the ma'or Third, is but a Semitone to the ſame; . 
ſo is the Eighth the ſame Diſtance from the major Se- 
vent h; there being two Semitones between the Sound. 
given and its Octave. Now, as the Fourth and Eighth 

are but Semitones to thoſe immediately below. them ; 
they cannot be contracted for the Reaſons. aboveſaid; 

nor can the Third or Seventh be extended, for the ſame. 
Reaſon ; thoſe Seunds only which are whole Jones both. 

to thoſe above and below them, being capable of both 
Extenſion and Contraction ;, which are the Second, Fifth 

and Sixth. By the ſame. Rule, when the Third to the 


Key is but a Semitone to its Second; i. e. the Minor or 
| Leſſer Third; there the Third and Sixth bear the fame 
Proportion as the Fourth and Eighth in the former; 
the Second and Efth, the fame as the Third and Seventh; 
and the ' Fourth, Seventh, and Eighth, the fame as the 
Second, Fifth, and Sixth. From all which, it appears,. 
» that as there are TWO of the Seven Degrees of Sound: 
© but Semitones, as beforchinted ; ſo is the Diſtance of 
? the Octave, by the Rule of Proportion, but ſix whole 
f Tones from the ſuppoſed Sound given, which mult of 
Courſe contain double the Number of Semitones, which 
"5 divide the eight Sounds into twelve equal Parts, as you: 
D will better underftand hereafter. | bi 
7 
I Tie. 
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(8) 
The different Effefts of Sound. 


NOW, it is the property of Sound in general, to prove 
either 9 or offenſive; as in the Caſe of a ſtron 
ſudden Clap of 

port of that diminutive Inſtrument of Fate, called a 
Pocket-Piſtol, coming with an unexpected Salutation up- 
on the Ear : I need not tell you, what daily Experi- 
ence ſhews, into what a Diſorder it puts a Man at that 


Inſtant, ſetting the Nerves a Trembling throughout the 


whole human Fabrick. And as it is ſo in confuled Sounds, 


1o is it, in ſome Meaſure in thoſe which are; in their 


dcn Nature regular, when they are irregularly mana- 
_ ged ; for you may remember what I faid, (Page 4.) of 
*Diſcords, or the diſagreeing of Sounds ; where ſeveral 


are improperly joyned together, let them be either Diſ- 


cords or Concorde, the latter of which being termed to, 
as being their Property to pleaſe the Ear (or rather, the 
Fancy) when managed judicioully ; otherwiſe, a nice Ear 


will be very much offended, falſe Concorde not being al- 


lowed in Mick, any more than, in Grammar. 


4 great Miſtake in modern Muſicians. 


A ND here 1 hope I ſhall not incur the Diſpleaſure 


& of any, if I crave leave to throw in an Objection 


againſt the common Notions of moſt of (if not all) our 


modern Muſicians, who look upon the Fourth as a Diſ- 
cord, the Definition of a Diſcord being a Sound which 
is ungrateful to the Ear; and whether the Fourth be ſo 
or not, the Ear muſt be the Judge: And I never yet 
heard any one pretend that it is diſagreeable; nay, ra- 


ther the contrary, for that the Fourth is concern'd in the 


Refolution of all Cadences; it being directly contrary 2 
tlie 


hunder ; nay, it it be but a ſmall Re- 


— 
e eee 
- 


\ f * 
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; 
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to) 


the Nature of Muſick to cloſe with any Sound that's diſ- 


agreeable : Wherefore, till I can ſee ſome N 


Reaſon to the contrary; I hope I may, without a Breach 


of Modeſty, aſſume the Liberty of ranging the Fourth 


in the Number of Concorde; which are the Third, (ma- 


for or minor) the Fourth, (perfeQ) the Fifth, (perfect) 
the Sixth (major or minor) and the Eighth: So that the 


Concords are (not Four only, but) Five in Number, vis. 
the Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Eighth ; the Second 


and Seventh only, being properly termed Diſcorde, 
from their jangling with the Baſs. And even theſe, 
when artfully introduced, yield a moſt agreeable Harms- 
29, as well as ſome others; which may not be impro- 
perly termed Dzſcords, although it be the Third, Furth, 
Fifth or Sixth, &c. when they are occaſionally extend- 
ed or contracted, according to their Capacity. 


It may perhaps, be here expected, that as I have gi. 
ven the Definition of Concords and Diſcords ; fo that I 


ſhould alſo give a Reaſon why ſuch and ſuch Cords, as 


the Second and Seventh {ſhould be Diſcorde, any more 


than the others, which are called Concorde? That is, 


what is the natural Cauſe thereof? (tho? it be not at 


. will the Grievance be; from whence, natural- 


ly ariſeth the following Paradox , viz. The nearer they 
meet, the farther they are aſunder; for it is not good to 


be too Familiar. What has been ſaid of the Second, 
as applicable to the Seventh, as bearing the ſame 


may be 


Proportion. 
A 


89 
— 


— _—_ 


C In 
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The Number 
of Con- 
cords and 


Diſcords. 


A curious 
Queſtion 
conſidered. 


all material to give an Anſwer, if one could) The on- 
ly Satisfaction I can give ſuch curious Enquirers, next 
referring them back to pag. 5. is, that it may probably 
be; becauſe the Second being but one Degree from its 
Baſis, may create ſuch a Dilagreement from its lying 
ſo near to its Center; for where there is any Appear- 
ance of Uneaſineſs, the cloſer the Object preſſes, the 


4 4 


In what Manner the Concords are ſometimes Diſcords. 
The Fifth a Perfect Concord, and why ſo calls 
The Harmony of Sounds comprized in Three only. 


IT ſometimes happens, that the Third, tho' naturally 
1 a Concord, becomes a Diſcord, by being joyned with 
the Fourth : The Furth is allo a Diſcord, when joyned 
with the Fifth ; the Ffth allo, (tho? it is called a perfect 
Concord, from the. Perfection of its Quality, the Harmo- 
ay of Sounds being imperfect without it; for no more 
than Three can be joyned together withoat the En- 
croachment of a Diſcord ; and as concording Sounds are 
limited to Three only, vis. the Sound given, the Third 
and the Ffth ; fo the Latter, being the greateſt Diſtance 
between the given Sound and the Octave, and ſubject 
to no Extenſion or Contraction, (as it relates to the Baſe, 
in its natural Situation) communicates Perfection to that 
which wou'd otherwiſe, be very imperfect, and) is a 
Diſcord, when joyned with the Sixth: The Sixth is al- 
ſo a Diſcord, when joyned with the Seventh: But this 
latter ſeldom happens. | 8 5 
The Reaſon that theſe Concords we are ſpeaking of 
become Di ſcords is, that in the aforeſaid Conjunction, 
they are Seconds to each other; yet {till remain Con- 
cords to the Baſe; from all which, zatural Reaſon dic- 
tates, that there is no poſſibility of adding a fourth Sound 
in Conjunction with three others of any Kind; but 
that one or the other, mult conſequently become a Dzſ- 
1 cord. If the Eighth be ſuppoſed, it is no Oljection; for, 
5 being the ſame with the Firſt, it makes no Alteration, 
i aanct therefore is not a fourth Sound, all Eigbihs being 
rhe ſame: For as the Eighth is to the Hit, ſo is the 
Tenth to the Third, the Twelfth to the Fifth, :&c.. 
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P UT ſome will be apt to ask, (and with very good 
Realon) why the Third and Fiſth are mentioned par- 


The Reaſon why the Third and Fifth are called 


Common Cords. 


ticularly, apart from the other Coxcords ? To which, it 
may be anſwered, that all Cadences Center in thoſe Cords ; 


for which Reaſon they are called Common-Cords, as be- 


ing neareſt to the Baſe; wherefore it is unnatural to 


__ cloſe with either the Third and Sixth, or the Fourth 


and Sixth; which are all that can be ſuppoſed. 

Again, the Third may become a Diſcord to the Baſe 
by Way of Contraction, according to what I obſerved, 
(pag. 9.) but then it muſt be the major Third which is 


propoſed ; and that is when it deſcends half a Toe, 


and the Baſe at the ſame Time aſcends as much; which 
is but the Quantity of a Secoud; altho? it has different 


Effect upon the Ear, according as it is introduced by 
the Sounds foregoing, a juſt Decorum being to be obſer- 


ved in compoſing of Myfick, as well as in making an 
eloquent Speech, Sc. with the choiceſt Flowers of Rhe- 


 torick ; the ſubject of the Air requiring to be kept up as 


nicely as the Rules of Grammar; without which, tho? 
it may reliſh tollerably well with an undiſcerning Palate ; 


yet, to a judicious One it will be very unſavory: For 


it would be but an unpleaſant Entertainment to a fine 


Orator to hear any Man talk, or write, downright Non- 


ſenſe ; though {ome others may be well enough pleaſ- 
ed with 5 
The Furth may become a Diſcord to the Baſe two 
Ways ; Fiſt, by extending the Baſe in the ſame Man- 


ner as aforeſaid; which is the Quantity of a major 


Third, but yet is a Diſcord, and may be called an #n- 
perfect Fourth, but is ſeldom uſed. Secondly, it becomes 
= 6 a Dif- 
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a Diſcord, when it extends itſelf, while the Baſs keeps 


its proper Place, and is called the Tritone, or greater. 
Fourth, being three whole Jones from the Paſs, which 
is juſt half the Diſtance between the Baſs and the 
The Fifth alſo, may two ways, become a Diſcord 

to the. Baſs ; the Firſt is, when the Baſs aſcends half 
a Tore, and is called the Semgrapente Or init erfect Fifth, 


bearing the ſame Proportion. as the Tignes. Secondly, 


Quantity of a mzor Sixth. ; bearing tlie ſame Propor- 
tion as the zmperfect Fourth, and is as ſeldom. uſed. 
The Sixth is ſometimes a Diſcord to the. Baſe, by 
Way of Extenſion, and has the fame Proportion as the 
= rd, before ſpoken of; both which, are very rarely 
Note, That theſe Cords are not always confined to joyn 
with the Baſe, but may happen as well among the o- 


ther Parts. The Reaton that I appropriate them to 


the Baſe is, becauſe, as it is the Ground-Work of all 


Muſick, it makes it ſo much the more intelligible to. 
thoſe that are, as yet, unexperienced. 


Sometimes the Second, by extending it ſelf, has tlie 
Quantity of a Third Minor; but then it ſtill remains 
a Diſcord. The Seventh allo, by deicending half a Tone, 
while the Baſe extends itſelf, has the. Quantity of a 
wajor Sixth ; but, like. the Second, ſtil: continues a 
Diſcord. _ „ 6»ṽt!s m 

The Eighth, on ſome extraordinary Occaſions, becomes 
a Diſcord ; and that is, when the Baſe extends it ſelf, 
which is the Quantity of a major Seventh: And alſo, 
when the Eighth deſcends half a Toxe, (the Baſe keeping 
its proper Place) it has the ſame Proportion: But this. 
is as rare, almoſt, as Froſt in June. 


Muſick: 


* cw 


( 13) 
Muſick extraordinary comprehenſive. In what Manner. 


T HE Bearings of all thefe Difcords, and Concords, 

in their Turns, are of excellent Significativn, as well as 
infinite in Variation; and we may truly fay, that Muſick 
itlelf, includes in ſome. Meaſure, the whole ſeven Lile- 
ral- Arts : For there is not any Sentence in Speech, but 
what is to be expreſſed in Muſick by the help of fome 
Cadence anſwerable to each Sentence; for as there are 


different Kinds of Sentences; or, to ſpeak more intelligi- 


bly, different Matter tor Expreſſion, according to the Sub- 
ject ſpoken of; ſo are there as many different Cadence, 


directly anſwering them all, alluding to the ſeveral Points 
or Stops, in Writing : And as its Scope is infinite; fo 


muſt its Nambers allo be, with Reſpect to its infinite Va- 
riation. Chromatick Muſick may be faid to be Geome- 


trical, by extending and contracting of Sounds, (ſuch as 
tlwſe Diſcords juſt now ſpoken of) from their natural 
Situation, Sc. The ſeven plain Degrees of Sound, may 
be ſaid to bear an Alluſion to the ſeven Plazets, taking 
the Sun for the Center or Baſis; and then the Earth 
comes in for its Share, to make up an Eighth; as al- 
{o, the dividing the eight Sounds into twelve Degrees, 


alludes to the twelve Conſtellations of the Zydiack. Here 
is a very great Miſtery, which confounds all our Philo- 


|  fopby ; and which Time will hardly, I believe, ever ac- 
| count for. Beſides all this, it expreſſeth all the different g z#:5:, 
55 Paſſions of Mankind, and not only ſo ; but by the Force 


of its .moſt prevailing Charms, it wonderfully affects 
them too; and to ſuch a Degree, that Muſick may be 
juſtly called (for which J have (V ſomething more than 


Human AutÞority) an enchanting Art; by ſometimes 


giving 
= - 5 8 | 2 a ; TE | | | 55 
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giving a Looſe tOO 5 and at others, by bridling our un- 
ruly Inclinations, according to the Subject which is 


compoſed, and the interweaving of the different Parts 
moving together in Harmony; one while inclining the 
Minds of People to deliver themſelves up to ſenſual 
Pleaſures, by indulging the inſatiable carnal Appetite, 
which knows no Limits; and at other Times, when 


rightly applied, it affords ſuch internal Comfort to them 
as diſengages their Thoughts from all earthly Enjoy- 
ments, and diſpoſes the Soul to look with earneſt At- 
tention, on the only Object of its true Felicity, the Beati- 


fick-Viſion. This, and a great deal more may be faid, 


to diſplay its Excellencies ; although there are ſome of 


o unhappy a Caſt, that inſtead of being delighted with 


it, they utterly contemn it; notwithſtanding its eternal 
Duration in the Realms of Bliſs. But, to rerurn to the 


Thread of my Subject, 


As I have given you a brief Account of the Names 
commonly applied to theſe ſeven Degrees of Sound, with 


their Diſtances from the Key or Baſis; together with". 


the natural Capacity of each : So I now ſuppoſe it high 
Time, to give a Specimen of the Stations and Charac- 


ters by which they are diſtinguiſhed, both as to their 


Number, Meaſure and Proportion, &c. as I formerly pro- 


miſed. For, 


As the Progreſſion of Sounds, naturally forms an Idea 


in the Imagination of ſomething that aſcends one Way, 
and deſcends the other; fo are we obliged to form a 


Scheme, that may repreſent ſuch Ideas to the Eye, in Or- 
der to a right Underſtanding of them. Wherefore, 1 
ſhall proceed in as familiar a Way as I can, and lay | 


down the Rules in ſuch a Manner, as I hope, will ra- 


ther engage the Attention of my Readers, than perplex 


them with ſuch Intricacies as may be apt to confound 


them, and prove more puzzling than edify ing. 


To 
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To which End, I ſhall begin with the Characters or 
Notes, by which the Lengths of Sounds are meaſu- 
: red; for as Time ought to be firſt conſulted in every 

| Thing we,undertake ; ſo I think, we ought to take it 
1 , before us here ; and when once that is accounted for, 


— 


4 we {hall ſee more clearly, and conſequently, underſtand 
wy.” more at large what we are going upon. 

= Now, as Mation is the Mother of Time, ſo is Time 
2 the Meaſurer thereof; and as we cannot account for 
os Motion, without a Regulation; (as it is in Tears, Months, 
by Seaſo#s, &c.) fo, neither can we account for Muſick, 
d. without the Aſſiſtance of Time ; by which, it alſo be- 
of comes a Regulator or Meaſurer of that; there being no- 
th thing to be done without this old Acquaintance. "There- 
ot fore, the Notes or Characters aforementioned, are of diffe- 


rent Species, on Purpoſe to denote the different Leugths of 
Sounds; otherwile, one alone would have been ſufficient. 


The Number of the Notes uſed in Muſick. Their 
„„ Meaſure and Proportion. 
F theſe Notes, there are but fix commonly uſed ;: 


the longeſt of which is called. a Semibreve, or 
half the Meaſure of a Breve, which latter, is now very 


Idea rare to be met with but in Charch-Mufick ; tho for- 
Vay, merly it was very much in Uſe, as well as two other 
ma Notes, Which are alſo now, wholly laid alide, and there- 
5. fore not pertinent to inſert here. It is enough to ſay, 
8. 1 | that as the Semibreve was once the ſhorteſt Note but 
| lay | one, in uſe; it is now the longeſt, from which: all 
ra- the other Nate (-which have been ſinoe introduced) 
plex have their Meaſure : Their Proportion being thus, Di. 
mand \AS"Tworare to: Que, ſo ate-Four to 'Two:; Eight to Four ; 
Sixteen to Eight; and Thirty Tuo to Sixteen: Each of 

To which Notes is various in its Length, i. e. not in all 


Airs. 


( 16 ) 


Airs alike, according to the Air which is compoſed, 


(ſome Movements being ſlow, and others brisk, in con- 


tormity to the various Subjects in Muſic k,) but are ne- 


vertheleſs, at all Times, to take their Dimenſions from 


the Semibreve, in ſuch Movements as it is ſuppoſed to 


The Name 
of each 
Note. 


be engaged in, as being the Naſter.- Note, or Grand Mo- 


ver, of the whole Body; to which, they muſt all be 
ſubſervient, as the Motions of the lower Orbs are to 
the Primum Mobile. 

The Breve, ( if it ſhould at any Time fall in your 
Way) is marked thus, xx Which 1 inſert, becauſe leve- 
ral, who practiſe Singing, although they do not perform 
in any of our Choir, yet take much Delight (as it is to 


be wiſh'd all People did) in Church-Mufick. 


The Semibreve is divided into Two and Thirty Parts, 
Sixteen, Eight, Four or Two. Its Mark is this, Q 

The firlt Note that ſhews theſe Diviſions, is "at 

a Minim , marked like the Semibreve, and is diſtinguiſh 


ed from it by the Addition of a Tail, thus; 2 which 


being but half the Length of the Semibreve, divides it 
into two equal Parts. 


The Second is called a Crotchet ; marked like the 
Minim with the Head filled up, thus ; 4 which being 


but half the Length of the Minim, divides the Semi- 
breve into Four Parts. 


The Third is called a Quaver ; marked like the 
1 rotchet, and is angled. from it, by the TaiPs be- 


ing turned up again, thus ; | + which being but half the 


Length of the Crotcher, d divides the Semibreve into Eight 
IN. 


The 


4 0 


The Fourth is called a Semiquaver ; which being but 
half the Length of the Qzaver, has its Tail turned up 


with a double Stroke, thus; 3 and divides the Semi- 


breve into Sixteen Parts. 

The Fitth, and Laſt, is called a Dent or 
Demiquaver ; which being but half the Length ot the 
Semiquaver, has its Tail turned up with a tripple Stroke, 


thus; ß and divides the Semibreve | into Two and T hirty 

Parts. The following Scheme win give you the whole 

at one View. 
2 


3 De . 
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Here you ſee all the * of Quavers differently 
marked, and alſo in different Poſitions ; ſome ſingle, and 


tte relt tied together; ſome with their Heads ly og 


upward, and the others with their Heads downwar 


T he Reaſon for the firſt of which is, that, as there are 
D e 
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(s) 
ſometimes ſeveral Notes to be ſung in one Vel; (which 
are called Diminuti ons or Diviſions) they are tied toge- 
ther to ſave the Trouble of Writing each Note ſingly, 
by itſelf; which otherwiſe wou'd take up more Tinte 
in penning them down; and would be alſo, more dif- 
ficult for the Eye : This Way of tying them, ſhewing 
their Meaſure, altogether the ſame as if they were ſin- 


gle; for, you ſee that the Quavers, inſtead of the Stroke 
to their Tails, are tied with one Stroke through Two 


and ſometimes more of them. The Semiquavers alſo, 
inſtead of a double Stroke, have two Ties, and the De- 


miquauers Three. The Reaſon of turning their Heads 
differently, is becauſe the Situation of the Notes being 


repreſented upon a certain Number of Lines, with their 
intermediate Spaces ; according as they happen to lie, 
either higher or lower ; ſo they are writ down in a 


different Manner, to prevent their interfering with one 
another: For the better explaining . of which, I {hall 
here give you a Sample. fi S 5. ns 5 


. 
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Here you ſee the convenience of it, there being no- 


thing more plain than occular Demonſiration. You ſee 


allo, the Meaſure of the Semibreve in each Staff or 


Number of Lines, repreſented by a Mzzim, a Crotchet 


and two Quavers. 


For 


(19) 
For the better underſtanding of Time or Meaſure, 

it is eo be conſidered, that as there are Caderces, 

(as I obſerved pag. 13.) anſwerable to all Manner of 
5 Sentences, &c. SO is there an Emphaſis or Accent, that 
begins each Meaſure; to which a Beat with the Hand The Method | 
or Fout, is a very neceſſary Aſſiſtant to a Learner; Tig.“ 

tho? ſuch as have made any conſiderable Progreſs in 

Muſick, do it by the Force of Imagination. And for 
the better help thereof, (eſpecially in ſinging or playing in 
_ Conſort) there is a Bar always placed before each Note 
that is to be beat upon, which Bar runs thro? all the 
Lines; as you may fee in the late Example: And when 
you come halt through each Bar or Meaſure of Time, 
(they being all equal) the Hand or Foot, muſt be lifted 
up again; as at the ſecond Minim, the third Crotchet, 
the fifth Qzaver, &c. according, as the Meaſures are 
divided; for although the Quantity of each is the fame ; 
yet their Variations are many, as I have hinted be- 
tore; and which, I am going to explain more fully. 


The Proportion of different Meaſures. Of Com- 
mon- Time. The Number of Moods uſed 


therein. 


T HERE are ſeveral other CHaraclers called Moods, 

by which, (as I told you, fag. 5.) the different 
Diviſions of Parts or Meaſures, in Songs and Tunes of 
a different Stamp, are diſtinguiſhed. Of theſe, there 
are twelve Sorts in Uſe ; but. none of them confined 
to keep the {ame Pace in each different Mood in all Tunes, 

unleſs it be in what we call Common-Time, (from the equal 
Diviſions of its Meaſures, as two Minims, four Crotchets, 
eight Quavers, &c.) for which there are four Moods. 
Ihe Reaſon that there are ſo many, is becauſe all Tues 
(as I faid above) do nee keep the ſame Pace, tough 
2 2 dhe 
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the Meaſures are equally divided. The Sign of the 
firſt of theſe Moods is this; C which denotes the ſlow- 
elt Movement, and is always counted by Crotehets, (as 
all the Common Moods are) the Quavers being, rather 
too minute for the Fancy to engage in. In this Mood, 
the Cretchets may be meaſured by the beating of the 
lively Pulſe; but not to be depended on for a Re- 
gularity, though the Body be in never ſo good Order. 

The Sign of the ſecond Mood in Common-Time is the 


fame as the firſt, - with this Difference only, vis. the 


drawing a Bar through it, thus ; 9 which denotes che 


Movement to be ſomewhat faſter than the former. 


In the third Sort of Commin-Time, the Sign of the 


uod is reverſed, thus ; $ which is the quickeſt of 


all ; the Crotchets being counted as faſt as the regular 


| Motions of a Watch. 


Thus you ſee, what I faid before (pag. 15.) that 
Notes of the ſame Species are various in their Lengths, 
e to the Subject of the Air which is com- 
poſed. . Os: A „ 8 

The fourth Mood in Common-Time has but two 
Crotchets, to a Meaſure, for which Reaſon it is mark- 


ed thus; = that is, two Crotchets from four. This is 
commonly ſung or play'd pretty quick; but the Rea- 


{on for making Uſe of ſuch a Mood as this, I do not 


well underſtand, ſince four Crotchets may be as well 


made uſe of as two: But, becauſe you will often 
find it; I thought it Neceſſary to give you the mean- 
ing of this as well as of the others. ST 


| ( 1 | 
F Triple-Time. The different Moods uſed 


therein. 


| HE other Moods, which are eight in Num- 
- ber, are proper to what we call Trzpple-Time, and 
divide the Meaſures into three equal Parts; or ſometimes 
but two; and at others into four; 7. e. three Times 
One; (by. Minims, Crotchets or Quavers) three Times 
Three; (by Crotchets or Quavers) two times Three; (by 
_ Crotchets or Quavers) and four Times Three ; (by Qua- 
vers) for this Tripple-IJime has been ſo minced and 
muffled, that its true Face is now hardly diſcernable ; 
and is more apt to provoke a Learner to throw by his 
Book with Contempt, than encourage him to proceed in 


| what his Inclinations may be molt bent upon. And, 


in this Particular, there has been a very great Defici- 
ency in ms © who profeſs themſelves to be Teachers 
of Muſick, who (either through Lazineſs or Ignorance 
being unable to give a true Definition of what they 
ought to be moſt careful in) leave their Pupils as Ig- 
norant as themſelves : For it is certain, that Muſick can 
never be thoroughly underſtood without our being Ma- 
ſters of Time, in all its Branches. Wherefore, that I 
may not leave my Readers in the Dark; I ſhall give 
them a due Account of it, and clear up all the ſeem- 
ing Difficulties that appear as fo many Stumbling-Blocks 
in the Progreſs of this. Scieace. 
Ihe firſt of theſe Tripple- Movements is meaſured by 
three Minims, and is marked thus; 2 that is, three 
Minims to two, which is borrowing half a Meaſure 
from the Common- Mood, by the Addition of a Minim. 
Theſe are beat, Two with the Hand down, and One 
with it up. Thoſe Meaſures that are divided by Crotchets 
in this Mood, are to be beat, Four down and To up, 
OLA 8 1 
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if Quavers, then Eight and Four, as you may readily 
conceive, by the Rule of Proportion. I think it Neceſ- 
{ary alſo, to inform you, that Qzavers are (unleſs upon 


ſome extraordinary Occaſion) the minuteſt Notes uſed in 
this Mood: Nor is the Semibreve here excluded; for 


you will often meet with the Semibreve and a Minim 
in ſome of thele Meaſures; and ſometimes the Semi- 


Breve only; which has then, a ſmall Point or Dot ade 
ded to it, thus; A: which adds to it, half its former 


Quantity, being called a pointed Semibreve. The fame 
is to be underſtood of any of the other Nates, when 


they have a Point placed before them; it being always 


on the Right-Hand Side of earn. ä 
The Second Mood, (which anſwers this) is meaſured 


by three Crotchets, marked thus; + that is, three Crotchets 
from four; in which it differs from the other, no other- 


wiſe than in being meaſured by different Notes : For 
in the former Mood, Minims are ſometimes, as fait as 


Crotchets ; and in this, the Crotchets are often as ſlow 
as Minims. The only Rule that is to be given for the 
Length of Notes in this Caſe, is that where the Move- 


ment is Soto; they always write the Word Slow at the 


Beginning of each Leſſox : Ov at leaſt, ought always ſo 


to do, the Moods in Triple-Time not at all denoting now, 
(though formerly they did) what is to be ſung Slow or 
Faſt, as they do in Common-Time. Thoſe Meaſures 


that are divided by Quavers in this Mood, are to be 


beat the ſame as the Crotchets. in the former: If Semi- 


gquavers, then the fame as the Quavers ; the Semi qua- 


vers being the minuteſt Notes uſed in this Mood. The 


Ruling- Note here, is a Pointad-Minim. ö 
The third Mood, (which anſwers. to the two former) 
is meaſured by three Quzversz marked thus; 4+ which 


is three Quavers from eight, (minute enough) and is 
exactly the ſame with the others 2 For in this Moog, 


the 
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the Quavers are ſometimes, as ſlow as Minims are in 
the firſt. The Meaſares divided by Semiquavers in this 
Mood, are to be beat anſwerable to the two former; 
ff that is, Four and Two: If Demiquavers, then Eight and 
| Four, I need not tell you that the latter are the minu- 
teſt Notes in this Mood, becauſe (as I have already ſig- 
gnuified to you) they are the ſhorteſt Notes uſed in Mu- 
ſick. The chief Note here, is a pointed Crotchet. 
— Theſe are all the Meaſures that are, or can, I think, 
poſſibly be in Triple-Time, unleſs a new Species of Notes 
Were invented: For Semiquavers are too minute to form 
a Mood in; becauſe there is but one Degree of Notes 
beyond them, (it always requiring two) which are the 
 Demiquavers. Sometimes indeed, in iaſtrumeutal Mu- 
ſick ; by Way of Embelliſnment, to expreſs any Thing 
lofty, and the like, we ſhall meet · with Quavers tied 
together with four Strokes, Which are play'd but half 
the Length of the Demziquavers : But theſe are fo rare 
to be met with in vocal Muſick, that it is not worth while 
to give you a Specimen of them, the Imagination alone, 
being ſufficiently able to furniſh you with as perfect an 
Idea of them, as it you were to ſee them writ down. 
And if at any Time, you ſhould meet with them ; 
by making yourſelf perfect in what you have been here 
already informed of, you will be at no Manner of Loſs 


a ro OI 16. 7 2s MES 


in the Execution of them.  _ 3 

But before I leave this Head, I muſt not omit to 
give you {ome farther Account of this Triple-Iime; 
tor beſides the Meaſure of three Times One, by Mi- 
aims, Crotchets or . Quavers ; as I told you, (pag. 21.) 
and which I have given you a full Deſcription of: I 
alſo told you, in the ſame Page, of meaſuring by Three 
Times Three, &c. by Cretchcts or Quavers. And this 
is no more than trippling the Mood of + and that of 
+: The firſt is nine Crotchets ; which 1s — in 
| „ kee 


—  -- 
three Meaſures together; for which they have this 
Mark ; and which we may call nine Crotclets to four. 
The Reaſon for this barring in three Meaſures toge- 
ther, I do not, indeed, diſapprove of; becauſe all Songs 
being writ in Metre, there is at leaſt, a ſeeming Ne- 
ceſſity for ſo doing: For in writing of Verſe, there 


are the ſame Diverſities of Numbers and Meaſures, &c. 


as there are in Muſick: For which Reaſon, Sound ought 
to conform, in its Meaſures, to Senſe: Wherefore, as 
in Poetical-Numters, there are often Meaſures of three 


Times Three, in each Line or Verſe ; (as, (if you con- 


fider the Accents in each) you may perceive in the fol- 
lowing Dz/tych ; in which, I ſhall put a Daſh over each 
 Vawel that carries an Accent, viz. 5 

« if you wou'd know a Thing readily ; 

“ You muſt apply your ſelf ſteadily.) 
accordingly (theſe Numbers being of a ſprightly Caſt, 
and ought conſequently, to be pretty ſwitt in their Mo- 
tion) they bar in three Meaſures together ; that they 
who ſing or play, may beat but once in three of each : 

For to beat at every Meaſure, would eclipſe the Senſe 
of the Poet, by a Kind of * with the Hand or 
Foot, that is ſuppoſed to beat thoſe Meaſures, and ſo 

balk the Ear, both Ways: For though it be a dancing- 


| Meaſure ; we are not therefore, by beating oftner than 
is requiſite, to keep an unneceſſary Rumbling, though 
theſe Bars will admit of three Beats in each. The 
Notes here, are beat Six down, and Three up; there 
being no Quavers made uſe of, but what follow (Now 


and Then one of them) aſter a pointed-Crotehet; or 
ſometimes, preceeding it. Io alot any one Note tor a 
whole Meaſure in this Mood is not poſlible ; the pointed 
Semibreve being the longeſt of any, which wants three 
Crotchets to make it good: Therefore, where there is 
in any of theſe e but one Note ſuppoſed; they 


put 
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(25) 
put three 3 Minims, (which are equal to nine 
Crotchets) bound with eArches over their Heads, thus; 


E === which ſignifies that they are to be, all three 


— — — 222 


— z —q' 


continued as one Note. „ 
But although this Mood of à may be very reaſonably 
allowed; yet, I can ſee no manner of Reaſon why the 


other ſpoken of, of + (which is nine Qzavers barred 


in together) ſhould be made ule of : Or it it be admit- 
ted, what Occaſion there is for both? For, the Mea- 
ſares of the Quavers and the Crotchets are both equa! 
in theſe two Moods, the latter moving as quick, in the 
Mood of + as the 1 in this Mood of + : But as 
you will meet with one, as often as the other; I 
thought my ſelf under an indiſpenſible Obligation to 
acquaint you with it. The Meaſures in this Mad (TI 


hardly need to tell you) are beat, the fame as in the 


Mood of ; 7. e. Six down, and Three up: A whole 


Meaſure in one continued Sound being repreſented by 


„„ 


' > 
* 


three Pointed-Crotchets, thus; = 


— = 4 _ 


3: | POT OY —.—.— | 
Again, the Meaſures that are divided into two equal 
Parts, as in pag. 21- are ſpecified by Crotchets or Qua- 


ver. The firſt is by doubling the Mood of + and the 


latter, that of 4. (two Meaſures being barred in together 
in each) For the former, they have this Mark ; which 
is ſix Crotchets to four, and which are beat Three down, 


and Three up; the Quavers in this Mood being intro- 


duced the ſame as in the Mod of . When a whole 
Meaſure, in one continued Sgund Is met with here; it 


is repreſented by a Pointed Semibreve Q. or (rather) 


* 


two Pointed Mininis, thus; E= as more aptly ſnew- 
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( 26 ) | 
ing the equal Divitons of Parts, which is much more 
natural. For the latter; that is, when the Mood + is 
doubled, its Sg is this; £ that is, {ix Quavers from 
eight, and antwers the fame in Proportion, as the for- 
mer: But then, I cannot perceive what Occaſion there 
is for this Mond, any more than that of 2 the Crotchets 
being in their Turags, as brisk as the Qzavers, Some- 
times they have Semiquavers in theſe Meaſures, which 
are beat Six down, and Sx up; as allo, Quavers in the 
Mood of + but then, I think there is no Occaſion for 
doubling of either of the Moods. 19 „ 
he eighth (and laſt) Mod in Tripfle-Jime, which 
divides the Meaſates into four Times Ihree, (as in fag. 
21.) 15 barring in four of the Meaſures together in the 
Mood of + repreſented by twelve Quaters, marked 
thus; - which is twelve Quavers to eight. I will 
not be ſo III- natur'd, as to diſpute the Reaſonablenels 
of this Mood, where it is aptly applied; which is in 
very ſwift Movements, as Jiggs, &c. but why it ſhould 
be made ule of in flow (tometimes, very {low) Move- 
ents, I cannot conceive ; ſince the Mood of 3 (which 
rakes in but one of thele four Meaſures) may do much 
better, eſpecially for the convenience of Scholars; or 
rather, the Mood of 3, or that of 2; which barrs in 
three Minims, they ſeeming to we, to be much more 
Proper than Qrzavers, to denote ſlow Movements : For, 
it fuch a Method were put in Practiſe, there would 
be no manner of Occaſion to write (at the beginning 
of Leſſons) the Italian Words, Adagio, Grave, Largo, 
&c. (which are put before flow Movements) or Allegro, 
Preſ/o, Vivace, &c. (which are applied to ſwift Move- 
ments: And which they do in all the Moods hitherto 
ſpoken of, without Exception) there being Variety ſuf- 
ficient in the different Species of the Notes themſelves, 
to ſhew what Movement is flow, and what brisk ; with- 


Out 


1 


out putting our Pufils, or our ſelves, to the Trouble 

of learning Foreign Languages. A whole Meaſure of 

one Sound in the aforeſaid Mood of :2 may be repre- 

ſented by either a Pointed Semibreve, (which is the 

Quantity ot twelve Qzauers) two Pointed Minims, 
prong | 


SZ (which are the ſame) or (more properly) four 


—  — - om — 


Pointed Crotchets, thus ; ER: 


Sometimes you will meet with this Mark; A which 


is commonly put for the Mood of +; but ought to be 
quite thrown alide, were it but for the Convenience of 
Learners : For I know not what Occaſion there is for 
having two Sg, to one Mood. 1 


There is yet another Whim that ſome People have 


got; which is to place a Figure of Tat the Begin- 


ning of moſt, if not all their Leſſans in 7. riffle-Time ; 
a pretty Method enough to put a Mask over a Face that 
they (perhaps) Fancy too good tor every Body to ſee. 


All the Moods in Triple-Time reduced to one only. 


JON the whole, out of all theſe eight Moods I 

| have been ſpeaking of, there is, in reality, but 
Oze : That which is ſuppoſed, may be either that of 
three Minims. to a Meaſure, or that of three Croteſet e, 
or the Mood of three Qzavers. The Reaſon for the 
doubling and trippling of ſome of which, I have alrea- 


dy given; and the Reaſons for the others, I cannot 


well underſtand : But mult Nevertheleſs, bear an im- 
plicit Faith in me, that they have a meannipg in them, 
3 > - e >. eki 
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(28) 
pertinent enough, though I want the Capacity of find- d 
ing it out; and if any, can inform me, of the Signi- |; 
ficancy of what appears to me, to be Infignificant : I : 
{ſhall readily recant my Error, and own my ſelf high- 75 
ly obliged to them, for ſetting me to rights, in a Mat- 
ter that I am, as yet, an entire Stranger to. 
A Scheme of all thele Moods, will repreſent it ſelf to 
the Reader, in the following View. 
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I have once, (and but once) leen in a very ingeni- 
ous Author, the Mood of 2 doubled; which barrs in 
fix Minims : Three whereof, to be beat with the Hand 
down, and three up; marked thus - £ that is, ſix Mz- 


nims to two; and alſo another Mood, conſiſting of no 


more than ſix Semiquavers, barred in Three and Three, 
like the former, marked thus; + that is, ſix Semiqua- 
vers from ſixteen, Yet, notwithitanding, the Sanction 


which a great Name may give to a Thing that has 


nothing elſe to countenance it, I muſt leave my Readers 
to judge, by what I have already delivered, what Oc- 


caſion there may be for the Uſe of two ſuch Moods, 
unleſs it be to fave a: Compoſer the Trouble of making 


more Baris than what he may (perhaps) think he has 


Occaſion for, in the firſt : And to ſhew himſelf ſingu- 


lar in the Jaſt, if not in both; which is all I need 30 
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its Station. 
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ſay farther upon this Head : Only I ſhall obſerve, that, 


before Muſick was come to the Perfection it is now ar- 
rived at, there were no Barrs in Uſe; and if People 


continue to grow Whimſick-all, (as whe knows whit 
extraordinary Efteas may be produced from the late 


Lipt le- Coujundi ion) 1 don't know, but that in a little 


Time, we {hall have no more Occaſion for them; tho? 
at preſent, we cant do without An. E- 


NERD 1 3 ; 1 f 1 —ͤ 1 ' 6 
J come, in the. next Place, tO ſhew ; YOU the Situa- 


tion of the $2245 be ore ipoken ot, according to what 


I told you, (fag. 14.) by forming a Scheme, in Order 


io 4 right Underitanding of their Diſtances, Sc. which 
is repreſented on a Staff of Five Lizes, with their in- 


termediate Sfaces ; as mentioned, (fag. 18.) not that 
ſuch a Number is ſufficient to ſhew the whole Com- 
paſs of Maſicꝶ, but for the eaſe of the Sight; becauſe, 
it there were to be more, the Eye could not ſo readily 
catch them: And where there is Occaſion to prozeed, 
either above or below each Staff; fo they make uſe 


of additional Lines, {truck jult through, or underneath 


the Head of each of the Notes before- mentioned, accor- 
ding as they ſhall happen to lie, as you may perceive, 
by turning back, to fag. 18. which I ſhall explain 


more fully here, and write down the Name of each 
Sound, (as in pag. 5.) underneath the Note ; which ſhews 
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(31) 

The uppermoſt of the two Staffs above, begins the 
Progreſſion from the Letter A, and carries it on, till you, 
come to G; and the lowermoſt continues it on, in. 
Octave, from A to G again. Thole with Sr over 
them, are the Semitanes, formerly taken Notice of, 


(in Page 8.) which. are C and F; the Reaſon 


for applying thoſe Letters to them, you will tee pre- 
tently, This, naturally leads us to enquire a little far- 
ther into this Matter, it not being enough to diſtinguiſh 


the Names of Send by a Number of Letters only ; 


but we mult conſider alto, of a proper Method to ap- 
ply ſome other Names to them, ſuch as may naturally 


lead us to the true Taue of them, in ſinging them over; 
this being as material a Thing as any: For, it is un⸗ 


doubtedly true, (what an incomparable * Author hath 


faid) that a Voice doth extreſs a Sound beſ?, when it 


„ ſome Word or Sy llable with it. To which 
?urpoſe, there have been ſeveral Scales formed; one, 
in one Province, and another, in another, Oe. That, 
Which the Europeans make uſe of, is the Greek- Scale, 
reduced into an eaty Form by G Grids Aretinus, a Monk, 


near 800 Years 4 60 who has rendered it much more 


commodious for the Voice, than it was before ; (the 
Words being too long to pronounce in Singing, ſince 
the rehning of Malie k) by adapting new Names, com- 
pe out of ſix Hllaljes, from a Him (as Hittory re- 
lates) of St. John the Baptiſt 3 which are as tows, 


TI. 


It, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La; 


which ſix. Sy Valles, he joyned to the ſeven Letters a- 
foreſaid, and ſet them down in the follo owing Form. 
(But, be cauſe of the Diciculcy the Reader may find in 
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* see Sympſon's Compendium, pag. 3. Kalt. 5. 


pronounci 
Beginner 


ward ; 


bi 


„„ 
them; (they being a little intricate to a 
{hall write down their Names as they are 


pronounced, in a Column overagainſt them; 


ſhew, (by a little Da 
cent les ; 


The SCALE. 


Ffaut 
Ela 
Dlaſol 
( ſolfa 
Hfabemi 
Alamire 
Gſolreut 
Ffaut 
Elam 
Dlaſolre 
C ſolfaut 


Bfalemi 


 eAlamire 


Gſolreut 


Ffaui 
Elam: 
D/olre 
faut 
Bi 
Are 
Gamut 


| 
Fae Pronounced 
| 


; 
: 


3 
4 
4 
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| 
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Eff aut 


ela 


| Deelaſo! 


Ceeſolfa 


Beefaleemi 


Alamire 


Geeſolreut 


Effaut 
elamz 


Deelaſdlre 
Ceeſolfaut 
Beefalemi 


Alamire 


Geeſolreut 


Eff aut 


elamz 


| Dee) Are 
. i Ceef ut 


Beemee 
are 


G mul 


and alſo 
ſh over the Vowel) where the Ac- 
which will be a great Help, if well minded. 
Obſerve alſo, thar in Aſcending, we reckon them for- 


in Deſcending, backward.) 


Theſe 
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Theſe Names thus clapt together, have no Manner 
of Signification in themſelves; but are contrived for the 
Sake of Order and Diſtinetion only, and anſwer the End 
of the Office for which they were intended, in every 
Circumſtance ; to wit, in expreſſing all the different 
Tones in the ſeven Degrees of Sound, (as whole Tones, 
and Semitones) to which they are applied. But here 
ſeems to be room for a Queſtion, pertinent enough; 
which is, ſince there are ſeven different Degrees of 
Sound: Why are there not as many different Syllables 
applied to them? For as yet, we ſee but fix, The 
Reaſon of this is, becauſe there is no Occaſion, even for 
{ix, though the French, to this Day, uſe ſeven : For, 
to the Syllables that we are here {peaking of, viz. Ut, 
Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, they add another; which they call 
Si, (pronouced See) The Syllalles Ut and Fa, being ap- 
plied to the two Semztores ; and Re, Mi, Sol, La and Sz, 
to the others: But this is not accounted (by the Ex- 
gliſh) ſo good a Method as we have practiſed, ſome 
Centuries, as finding it much eaſier, and more elegant 
to uſe no more than Four of theſe SyUables ; which are 
Mi, Fa, Sol and La,; the t, in the Syllable Ut, being 
too dead a Mute to expreſs a Sound well, and the R, in 
Re, too harſh a Liquid; ſo, inſtead of Ut, we put Fa; 
for Re, Sol; and for Si, Mi; (pronounced Mee) the 
S)lable Fa, expreſſing a Semitone more naturally than any 
of the others, we apply it to bath of them; and Ss, 
La and Mi, (the Liquids in them being ſmooth in Pro- 
nounciation) we apply to the whole Janes; ſo that Mz 
is repeated but once within the Ofave, and the others 
twice; as Fa, Sol, La, Fa, Sol, La, Mi, or the Mi 
firſt : Or thus, Fa, Sol, La, Mi, Fa, Sol, La; according 
to the Sound from whence they begin their Progreſſion, 
when they are ſuppoſed to aſcend or deſcend gradual- 
ly: For the better Explanation whereof, J ſhall ſet them 
Seal | F = down 


ta)” 


down in the Scale, by repeating the ſame once again, 
with all their O#aves, in their true POISIO, * 


ſented by Riſing and Falling. 
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Having thus informed you of the Reaſons for aps 
plying theſe Hllables, in learning to tune the ſeveral 
Degrees of Sound vulgarly calPd Sol-fa-ing ; it is re- 

= ite, in the next Place, to give you the meaning. of 
the three different Characters placed in the middle of 
ho Scale; upon the fourth Line of which, you find this 


Mark : 8 which is called a Cliff or Key, from its opening 


to us the meaning of any thing, being commonly placed 
| Upon. 


* 


5 ( 36 ) 
upon the fourth Line at the Beginning of each Staff, (ac- 
cording to what I obſerved, pag. 31.) reckoning trom the 
Bottom upward, and is proper to the Baſs, tor which 
Reaſon, it is called the Baſs Cf, or otherwiſe, the Ffart 
Cliff; the Firit, ſignifying for what Voice any Song is 
compoſed, and the Laft, the Names of the Places 
where the Ae lie, according to the Order of the Scale; 
for upon what Line ſoever this Cliff may happen to be 
placed, (it being, upon ſome Occaſions, (but very rare- 
ly) placed upon the third Line) that Line is called Ffaut; 
and the Space between that and the Line above it, 
G ſolreut; and fo of the reſt, both above and below 
the Cliſ as you fee them lie in the Scale. Upon the 


9 


ſecond Line above that, you ſee this Mark; : which is 


occaſionaly, placed upon either the third or fourth Line. 
If it be on the fourth; it is placed there to ſignify 
that ſuch a Part is for a Tenor Voice; if on the third, 
it then fignities a Contra-Ienor, being variouſly placed, 
no otherwiſe than to keep the Notes within due Bounds, 
by hindering them from interfering with one another, 
according to the Compaſs of either, Voices, or Inftru- 
ments. This Cliff is called in General, the Texzor, or 
( ſolfaut Cliff. Sometimes it is (and indeed, 1 think, 
ought always, in Vocal Muſick, to be) applied to the 
" Treble, and then it ſtands on the firſt Line of each 
Staf, The Reaſon why I would have this ClLF uſed 
for the Treble is, becauſe the Notes lie, ſometimes pretty 
low, hardly leaving room for to write the Words under- 
neath them, when they make uſe of the ia d which 
ſtands upon the ſecond Line above this, in the Scale, 
and always placed upon the ſecond Line of each Staff. 


This Clif is: (as you ſec) marked thus; e is cal- 
a 3 led 
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led the Treble Cliff, or G ſolreut Cliff. There being 
no Song, or Tune whatever, but what has one of theſe 


Cliffs placed at the Beginning of each Staff; when we 
ſee them, we immediately know what Part it is. 


There is yet one Thing that J ſhould not here omit, 


which is to acquaint you that, in former Times the 


Tenor Cliff was as often placed upon the ſecond Line 
as it was on any of the others, being called the 


Mean Part, but it is now wholly laid aſide in Singing, 
except in Cathedral Muſick, and very rarely in that, but 


tor the Organ Parts; it is allo pretty much uſed in 
Inſlrumental-Murſick, as the Tenor-Violin, &c. but is never 
placed upon the fifth Line, neither for Voices, nor for In- 
PO „„ 


Jou fee in the Scale, the Liner arched in, by fives, 
which repreſent the Staffs, with all the different Parts, 


as Treble, Tenor, and Baſs; and which, if you ſingle 
them out, you will percerve the Bafs Cliff to ſtand 


upon the fourth Line; the Teuor-Cli on the third 


and the Trebhle-Clif, upon the ſecond Line. The Scale 
it ſelf is called the Gamut, from the Greek Letter, 


Gamma, which Guido Aretinus placed at the Bottom, 


- for no other Reaſon than to ſhew from whence he 
derived it, otherwiſe, it miglit have been more natural 
to have began with Are, in regard to the firſt Letter of 


the Alphabet; but as I obſerved, pag. 5. that Muſick is 


not confined to any particular Words, or Letters; fo is 


it meerly indifferent where we begin, any otherwiſe 


than for Form's Sake. TR 
- Having thus explained the Scale or Gamut, as the 


Seven Degrees of Sound lie, with their Ofaves, ſhewing 
the ſeveral Parts for different Voices; I ſhall now give 


you an Example of each, in their proper Staffs, as they 
are uſed in Singing, with their Names writ underneath 


the Note that ſhews their Situation, beginning at Gamut. 
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All Which, are comprehended in the following 
5 Example. 8 
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The Reaſon why the loweſt Part is called the Baſe, 
and allo, why the Uppermoſt is called the Tyrelle, would 
be impertinent to repeat here, the Words being ſuffi— 
cient to explain themſelves ; and the Tenor likewile, 
one wou'd from its Name be naturally apt to conclude, 
that it always carried the Subject of the Air, when it 
is engaged with other Voices; and that was indeed, 
the Reaſon formerly, for calling it the Tenor: For, 
always laying next to the Baſe, they uſed to make it 
the prime Part ; but People, in aftertimes, thought it 
more agreeable to let the higheſt Part bear the Subject, 
(ſince Muſick has been fo much improved, eſpecially 
as it is at this Time) as being better heard; and con- 
ſequently, eaſier diftinguiſhed : For a Choir of Voices, 
or a Band of Inſtruments, may be in this Caſe, compared 
to an Army drawn up in Order to Battle, where the 
Front of the Platoons ſhew themſelves more immediate- 
ly to the Eye, as the diſcharging their Frelocks has a 
more immediate Effect upon the Ear: So the better the 
Subject in a muſical Performance is heard, the more 
pleaſant it is; for if it were to be ſtifled by the other 
Parts, it could not poſſibly have. any. good Effect at 
all. Yet notwithſtanding this, the Part which lies next 
the Baſe, retains the Name of Tenor to this Day, It 


may 
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Baſs, inſtead of Baſe; which is an Abreviation of the 


(39) 


may not be amis to obierve to you, that, as the Word 
Baje is derived from the Latin Word, Baſſus; (which 
fignifies a Foundation or Baſis) ſo they generally write 


Word Baſſus, or the Italia» Word, Bae; which has the 
lame Signification. 1 5 

I have one Thing more to ſay, touching the Scale or 
Gamut; which is, that at firſt, 2. e. when the aforeſaid 
Author, G#:i4o MHretinus, reduced the Greek Scale into 
the Form which is now uſed, there was no Sund 


practiſed above Ela; which gave Birth to the Commoz- 


Proverb, viz. He Strains a Note above Ela. But ſince, 
they have added more, both for Voices and I»//ruments, 
eſpecially the Violin; which on ſome Occaſions, goes 


ten Degrees higher; and a Freble- Voice; fome ot them 


three, and others four, according as Nature bas caſt 


them; for all Voices, though ot the fame Kind, are 


not equally the ſame, neither in Compaſs, nor in Tone ; 


which I have hardly any Occaſion to ſignify to thoſe 


who have any tollerable Ear to Myfick. They have al- 
fo deſcended below Gamut; but it is very rare for a 
Compoſer to contrive any Thing tor a Voice to deſcend 


above one Degree lower, though tor Baſe-Inſtruments, 


they go ſtill lower, eſpecially the Organ, ſome of which 
are made to go a whole Oftave lower; and for your 


better underſtanding of which, I muſt refer you back, 


to pag. 4. in what I ſaid, concerning the Standard of 
_ Weights and Meaſures. Thoſe Sounds above Ela are cal- 


led, in Alt, which ſignifies above; as Ffaut in Alt, 


Gſolreut in Alt, &c. and thoſe below Gamut, are called 


Double; as Double Ffaut, Double Elami, and fo on, 


* 


in the fame Order as you fee them lie in the Scale; 
Which is very neceſſary to be learned by Rote, both 


forward and backward, that you may be able at the 
firſt View, to tell in what Place any Note ſtands, = 
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(40) 


all the Cliffs , without which, you can never know 


what you are about. 


I would not have you imagin that I propoſe any 


gs fo can ſay here, in Dead Letters, to be ſufficient 


to inſtruct you in the Art of Singing, without the Af. 
ſiſtance of a Living Iutor: For if I did, it would be a 


groſs Impoſition upon you; for the Meaning of Sounds 
which we are unacquainted with, cannot be communt- 


cated to us without our hearing them : For as I for- 


merly obſerved (pag. 2.) that Sound is not an Object of 


the He, &c. ſo it 1s impoſſible to give you any Idea of 
them in Wr:tizg, any otherwiſe, than to inform you in 


what Manner you are to apply them, after they are 


grown a little familiar to you. I lend this abroad, 


only to inform, ſuch as are under Lame Guides, how 


they may ſoon acquire more Kzowledge in the Science 
of Muſick than ſome of their Maſters, by reading this 
Book ; which is writ on Purpole to tell them the true 
Meaning of every Thing from Natural Reaſon ; which 
1 think, is the beſt Way of arguing, where we have 


Nothing elſe to depend upon, that can give us a com- 


petent Kpowledge in what we are deſirous to be in- 
formed of. oh Se 
The firſt Leſſon that we uſually give to a Learner, 
(as being the moſt natural Way, ſerving as it were, for 
Leading-Strings) is the Seven plain Degrees of Sound, 
as they riſe from the Sound given, in the Gſolreut 


_ Clif, both aſcencing and deſcending, as follows. 
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Sel la Mi fa fo! la fa fol fol fa la fol fs Mila ſol + — 


But 


(41) 


But, the propereſt Way is to begin at C/fart ; be- 
cauſe (as I ſignified pag. 7.) the major Seventh being 
naturally required with the ajer Third, and F, being 
the ninor Severt) to G, (B, being its major Third,) 
we ought not to balk the Ears of our Pupils, by con- 
tradicting the Dictates of Nature, and thereforc ought 
to put It (rather in the C/olfiut Cliff, where they will 
lie right.) 


'Thus. 


Fa fil la fa fol ts Mi fs fo Mi aſe fa ts ful 7 


The Gſolrent Cliſ may be, indeed, made uſe of; but 
then we ſhall be obliged to make an Additional Line 
below the Staff, when it may be avoided, it all our 
modern Singing-Maſters (at leaſt, ſuch as are capable of 
it) would teach their Scholars (which is a very Material 
Point ) to underſtand all the E lifts, which very few of 
them do; and thoſe that cannot, ought to betake them- 
ſelves to ſome other Imployment. One cannot avoid 


being a little ſevere, while there is ſo much Occaſion 


given to expote the ridiculous Practiſes of meer Quacks 
in Muſick ; which, I hope, I have effeQually done, in 
the Diſcourſe annexed to this Treatiſe. The beſt Wa 


here, will be to give an Example in each of the Cl;#5, 
that ſuch as have a deſire to know what they are 


doing, may not be left altogether in Iguorance. 
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The Baſe in Uniſ, on, i- e. the fame Tone with the 
Tenor. 


(42) 
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The Tenor, beginning an Octave lower, according to 
the Poſitions in the Scale. 
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It is here to be noted, (as you may ſee, by taking 
a View of the Degrees in the Scale, pag. 34) that the 


four uppermoſt Staffs move together in the ſelf- ſame 
Tones, (which we call Uniſons) the Difference being on- 
ly in the Situation of the Cl;ffs ; and the two loweſt 


Staffs. 


OT ESE 


3 Sp en 


ß! 8 
Staffs, viz. the Tenor and Baſe, move in Uniſon toge- 
L ther an Octave below them, to prevent the making of too 
. many Additional Lines; by which, you ſee the Neceſſity 
F there is of having different Clif, and the various Sta- 
tions of the Tenor Cliff; which I ſpoke of, (pag. 35.) 
f I think it a very proper (though not a cuſtomary) 
Way, after we have ſet our Scholars the eight Notes, 
| as I have juſt now delivered them, to make them a- 
ſcend a ſecond Time, twelve. 
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and then, to deſcend back again, 
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Here we Aſcend and Deſceud, in ſuch a Manner, as 
g ſeems to invite our Ears to attend theſe twelve Notes; 
. for as we proceed, either upward or downward, we 
F meet the Peſfect Concords (i. e. the Fifth and the Eighth) 
fo, as that the Ear cannot avoid being pleaſed with 
them by the Way, they appear ſo beautiful; and the 
more the Ear is regaled, the ſtronger will the Impreſ- 
ſion be, which they leave upon the Memory; and will 
therefore, be the more likely to dwell there: But a 
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(44) 


fore we proceed to riſe. twelve Degrees, we muſt take 


Care to be very perfect in the former Example of eight; 


for if we are imperfect in a ſmall Number, it is not 
to be expected that we ſhould improve upon a great- 
er, where the one, is but an Introduction to the other; 
like Nameration in Arithmetick, where we muſt learn 


to number Hundreds and Thouſands, before we come to 
MONT, RC 


And here, particular Care ought to be taken, in ex- 


erting the Voice, ſo far as to hinder it from falling out 


of the. Key we are ſuppoſed to begin in; which without 


a great deal of Caution uſed, it will be very apt to do, 
by little and little, ſo inſenſibly, that we ſhall never be 


able to fing in Tune. To prevent which Inconvenience, 


we ought always to keep a Scholar to the Standard (or 
Couſort) Pitch ; which will certainly, the better enable 


him to remember the ſeveral Jones the more readily, 
To which End, to thoſe who.do not teach to ſing. by 


an Inſtrument (as many do not) a Pitch-Pife would 
be a very neceſſary -. Utenſil, to be always carried about 
them. „ a 


When a Learner is perfect in the foregoing ; we may 


proceed to give him the fame Examples in minuter 
Notes, to bring him by Degrees, to beat the Meaſures 


Thus 
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Alter theſe, or ſuch like, we may proceed to the for- 
mer Example of twelve, 


Thus, 
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and chen break them, as you ſee, 
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(47 ) . 
As I have here given a few Examples of the Me- 
thod that is to be taken, in Order to make a Man a 
Singer, by Art, as well as by Nature; ſo before 1 
; proceed any farther that Way, I think it convenient 
©. to inform you of ſome other Characters which are uſed, 
z:{ides thoſe I have already made you acquainted with; 
|. the firſt I ſhall obſerve to you, is the Mark of Exten- 
fon, without which, we can never know when a Sound 
5 is to be extended, as in contracting of a Saund, a proper 
Mark 1s alſo as neceſſary, by the lame Rule. 
The Mark. of Extenſion is called a Sharp; extending 
ofa Sund being called in another Name, the ſharpen- 
1g of it. The Mark is this; & and is always placed 
on the left Side of the Note which is to be extended. 
The Mark for Contraction is called a Flat ; the con- 
rating of a Sound being called the flattening of it. 
This Mark is thus; & which like the Sharp, is alſo 
' placed on the left Side of the Note. 5 
f You are to obſerve, that when you ſee the Sharp 
| placed before any Note, tho' it alters the Sound of it, 
| yet the fame Syl/alle is, fill to be applied to it, as. 
| if there were no Sharp at all; but when you ſee the 
| Flat, which commonly falls more immediately upon 
AM, than any other Note, the Syllable Fa, expreſſing 
a Semitone (as I formerly told you) more naturally than 
either of the others, is to be applied to it, there not 
being fo. much Occalion to change the & lalles in the 
ſharpened Notes, becauſe the S llables Mi, Sol, or La, are 
always applied to them, the SHarß being never placed 
to the Mz, (for the Reaſons delivered in pag. 7) nor is 
the Hat, ever put to either of the two Semitones, to 
which the Syllable Fa, is applied, for the Reafons given 
in the ſame Page. Nor can we have the Sharp up- 
on Elami, becauſe the next above it (which is faut, 
is but a Semitone to it. From all which, we muſt 
„ F naturally. 
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naturally conclude, that the three Sa Viz. tht 
Second, Fifth, and Sixth, as mentioned, Id. which I 


told you were capable of being both extended and 
contracted, are D, G, and «A, as in the following 


Example. 
2d. -..- 5th " - lh, 


Extended — === 


| D. G. „ 
 Cautraſted === 


The others will lie thus. 
be 1 e 
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Take all Which together, both Natural and Arti 
ficial, in the major, and minor Third, they will appear 
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_ Mini Third. 
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Here 


which are both of them in U 
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Here you ſee, in each Staff, the eight Sounds divi- 
ded into twelve equal Parts, as J obſerved to you, 
fag. 7. that is to lay, twelve Semitones from the Sound 
given, to the Octave; but theſe are not given you by 
Way of Leſſon, in Order to tune them with your Voice; 


for the lowermoſt Staff is ſo very intricate, that a 
Voice, cannot well {ound them in tune; and when we 


meet with any of them in any Sag or Leſon; they 


come prepared for the Eær, by other Notes preceed- 


ing them, according to the Faxcy or Humonr of the 


Compoſer, I ſhall therefore give you aa Example of 


the ſaid twelve Semitones, as they lie in the lowermoſt 
Staff, expreſſed both by Fat and Sharp, in two Staffs, 
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their Proportion, tho' of difterent Effects to the Ear. 


Example. 
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In the ſecond Bar of the upper Staff, you ſee the 
Hat placed before B, which contracts the Toze of it 
half the Way towards 4, underneath which, in the 


lower Staff, the Sharp 1s placed beiore 4, which 
extends the Tone of the ſame, half the Way towards 


B, both which demonſtrate to your View, the dif- 


ferent Quality of each; and altho' they bear the fame 
Proportion, yet are they different in Nature of Sgund; 
tor the extending of Sgunde, make them yield a chear- 
ful Toze to the Ear; and when they are ge” 

they 
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they appear Mclancholly ; which may be illuſtrated by 
the Compariſon of different Ideas, in any Things that 
are ſuppoſed to Riſe, or Fall, which needs no farther 
Explanation to thoſe who underſtand the Diſtinction 
between being lifted up, and caſt down, c. 

Lou ſee alſo in the firſt Bar, of the upper Staff, D. 
Flat, againſt C. Sharp ; in the ſeventh. Bar, E. Flat, 
againſt D. Sharp ; in the tenth Bar, G. Flat, againſt 
F. Sharp; and in the twelfth Bar, A. Hat, againſt G. 
Sharp; all which have the ſame Proportion as B. 
Hat, and A. 8 „„ 

It is here again, further to be conſidered, that whenever 
the Sharp, or the Flat happens to fall on any Note; 
if the ſaid Note, be immediately ſucceeded, by ano- 
ther, or more, tho? it be never ſo many, ſtanding in 
the ſame Place where the Sharp, or Flat falls ; they 
are all to have the fame Toze given them as the 
Firſt, unleſs contradicted ; but when ſuch Notes are 
ſucceeded by others, ſtanding in different Places (as it 
often happens) and the former ſhould be met with 
again, without either Flat, or Sharp; the ſaid Note, 
is then to be ſounded all one as if it never had been 
{harpened, Sc. unleſs it be in the fame Bar, where 
if it be required to have its former 'Toxze ; it has al- 
ways this Mark; H placed before it, which is called a 
Natural, or the Mark of Reſtoration, and is always 
uſed on ſuch Occaſions ; though formerly, we had no 
ſuch Mark in Uſe; nor is it yet, twenty Years ago 
{ſince I firſt met with it; before which, the Flat was 
always made Uſe of to contradict the Sharp; and the 
Sharp, to contradict the Flat; which you will fome- 
times meet with ſtill, all People not being, yet tho- 
roughly acquainted with the true Uſe of the Natural, 
as not k nowing how to apply it in all Caſes, tho? 
there is nothing in Muſick, more eaſy. The Uſe of 
the Natural, in the two foregoing Staffs, will make 
the uppermoſt ſtand gs - Thus, 
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Thus. 
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which is much more Natural than to put Sharps, as 
Thus. 
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or Hats, in the lowermoſt Staff, when reverſed, (there 
being no Occaſion for any as it is) . 


Thus. 
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the Reaſon for not admitting of which, is plain ; for 

the Sharp being a Mark tor abſolute Exterfion ; and the 
Hat, the ſame for Contraftion; (the Natura] denoting 
neither) by applying either of them in the Caſe of Re- 
ſtoration, we contradict the original Intention of them, 
in making them act contrary to the Nature of their 

ice; and therefore the lowermoſt Safi when revyer- 

{ed, as above, ought to ſtand „ : 


Thus. . . 
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Having thus explained to you the true Nature of 
Extenſion, Contraction, and Restoration, under the Cha- 
rafters of Sharp, Flat, and Natural; IL {hall proceed 
| to 


H 2 


( 52) 
to give you a few Leſſons more; for as yet, you have had 


no more than two or three Examples, Note after Note, 
in a gradual Progreſſion, by Riſing and Falling; but 
theſe alone, will not avail much; without we are alſo 
made acquainted with the Diſtances of each of the 
ſeven Degrees of Sound, both in their natural Situation, 
and in the Capacity of their Extenſion and Contraction, 


Sc. by Skips or Leaps, (as in pag. 2.) from the Sound 

given, which I ſhall firſt do, in their natural Situation, 
z. e. according to the plain Scale; and next agreeable 
to the Chromatick, according to what I mentioned 


pag. 6. (which; the two late Examples are a Specimen 
0:) the firſt of which, take as follows. 


Thirds. 


Natural. 
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When you are pretty Perfe& in theſe, you may pro- 
cecd in the following Manner; „ i 


Thus. 
Artificial. 
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It would be endleſs to attempt to give you all the 
ways of thele Bearings, becauſe, as I faid (p ag. 13) their 
Variation is infinite, never thelef: 


make theſe Tones a little familiar to your Ear, you mult 
take care to keep them in your Memory while they are 
warm, as we call it. I ay, a diligent Application will 


Toon bring you thoroughly acquainted with exery thing 


that is necellary to be known in the eArt of Singing. 
But there are yet, ſome other Things, material to be 
known, before you proceed. any futlicr in tuning your 
Notes; for, | 

It being frequent, in Singing, or Play ing in Conſort, 
for one Part, or more „(as Occaſion requir 8 lometimes, 
to pauſe, while the others continue in Motion; it is, 
theretore, neceſſary to have Marks of Diſtinction, to ew 
the Length of Time, that each Part is to ſtand {till 


Wl ich | 


| s, theſe, puke practiſed, | 
will ſufficiently enable you to make a ſpeedy Progreſs, 
with a diligent Application; for when once you come to 
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which Marks are diſtinguiſhed by the reſpective Notes, 
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or Meaſures, that the Others are performing, and are 
call'd Reſis or Pauſes, as follows. . 


NoTEs with their RE STS. 
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The Semibreve Ref}, you fee, is a full Stroke made 


underneath one of the five Lines, which ſignifies that 


you are to pauſe (or ceaſe Singing) a whole Meaſure, 


in any of the Moods in 1rifle-T:me, as well as in the 


Common Moods. The Minim Reſt is made like that of 


the Semibreve, which is diſtinguiſhed from it by being 
made over the Line; this alſo denoting half a Mea- 
ſure, in any of the Moods where the Meaſures are equal- 
ly divided, as in the Moog of + 4 and u, only in the Com- 
mon Mood of = half a Meaſure is repreſented by the Cretch- 
et Reſt, as having but two Crotchets to a Meaſure, which 
Reſt, you ſee is a Figure of Sever reverſed ; the Quaver 


Reſt, the Figare in its right Poſition ; the Semiquaver, 


has a Daſh under the Head of the Figure, which an- 
ſwers to the double Stroke on the Tail of the Note which 
it repreſents ; and the Demiquaver, you ſee, has two 
Daſhes under the Head of the Figure, which anſwer 
to the Triple Stroke on the Tail of its Note. When 


We are to pauſe the Length of two Semibreves, (or 


Barrs) the Reſt is brought down, quite to the next 
Line underneath; Which I {hall here explain, as they 


are ſuppoſed to be Multiplied, tho? never ſo many of 


them, and write their Numbers over the Staff, 


When 
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When you ſee an eArch (which we call a Sur) o- 
ver the Heads of two, or more Notes, thus; or 


underneath thus; thoſe Notes fo arched in, are to 
be ſung all in on Vowel or Syllalle. 


A double Bar 1 to End of a Strain, like 
a full Paint or Period, 
If it be pointed thus ; ; 
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e End of a Sentence. 


it denotes the Strain to 
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be repeated. 

"This Mark, :5: ſignifies a Repetition, too, but then 
it is only from the Place where it is ſet. 

This Mark & is commonly ſet at the End of each 


Staff, for the Guide of the Eye, in performing any 


Thing at the firſt Sight of it, to direct us where the 
tirlt Note of the next Staff ſtands; tor which Reaſon, 
it is called a Director. 

The moſt difficult Thing to a Beginner, in beating 


the Meaſures, is in ſuch Notes as we. call driving 


Notes, where we beat with the Hauch or Hot, in the 
Middle of a Sound, or Note, that ſhews the Length 
of it, and at the next Note, lift it up again. This 


was formerly practiſed, by drawing the Bars thro' 


the Heads of ſuch Notes, before C rotchets and Quavers 
were in Uſe; for which Rea on, they were then called 


Notes Of Syncopation, Which fignifies cutting. 
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The ſame Example may be put in minuter Notes, 


which oblige the Haud to be down, in the Middle 


of one Note,; and up, in the Middle of tlie following. 
Thus. 


— 


or Thus. 
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The ſame Example explained, by dividing it into 


Crotchets. 
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Thus. 
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The Reaſon for thus driving of Notes is, that they 


[ 


have a particular Beauty in them, in ſome Sort of Ma- 
fical Compoſitions, both vocal and inſtrumental ; therefore 

1 ſhall give you a Leſ % or two that Way, to bring you 
a little acquainted with them. 8 
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When you have once maſter'd this Legon, you will 


be the better able to beat it in other Notes ; in which, 
you have but half the Number of Meaſures, as fol- 


os, 
Example. 
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If you praQtiſe this laſt well, without taking in the 
dure; you will find it much caſier after wards, to ſing 


them as they are intended ; the better to facilitate which, 
1 _ U here ſet the laſt Example down again, the Way 5 
would have you do ths; that you may not mil- 


that 
take my Meaning. 
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After this, you may pradtiſe the fame Leſjn over a. 


gain, with Reſts, 
Thus, 
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I 1 80 0 down more Leſſons of this Kind, but then 


they would ſo diſcourage a Leamer, as to make him 
almoſt deſpair of ever being a Singer; for it is not the 
Eye that we are altogether to feed, but the Far, ; and 
whoever does but once get the Maſtery over thoſe that 
have been here already pointed out for him, he cannot 
fail of executing any Thing of the ſame Kind that he 


ſhall meet with, if he take but that Care which is re- 


quiſite; 2. e. not to be overhaſty and impatient to run 


upon the full Trott before he can Amble well, it be- 
ing the Way of all Beginners, in all Arts whatever : 


for which Reaſon, I thought this CauTion abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. 


In the next Place, 1 ſhall give you a Leſſon 3 
of the Moods. in Tripple-Time : ; after which, I ſhall lay 


down ſome general Rules that I have not yet treated : 


of, and whuc] will finiſh this T reatiſe. 


Three times One. 
In the Mood of ; bree to Two. 
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The Mood of Three from Taur. 
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Three times Three. | 
'In the Mood of. Nine to "gs 
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The Mood. of Nine to Eight. 
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Two times Three... 
In the Mood of Six to Four. 
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The Mood of Six from Ei 128 
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Four times Three. 


In the Mood of Tuelve to Eight. 


a” Se Yang 
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of Tranſpoſition. 


N the Caſe of Tranſpoſ Poſition, which is to remove 


any Song or Tune, ſo many Notes or Sounds higher 


or lower, than what they were ſuppoſed to be before; 
and which is frequently done, both for Voices or In- 


ſtruments, agreeable to what I obſerved (pag. 4.) con- 
cerning the Relation of different Sounds, joyned together 
upon the ſame Baſis. In this Caſe, I ſay, we are to 


diſtinguiſn between the major and minor Third ; for all 


Kind of Muſick whatever, has its Dependance upon one 


of theſe tu, which are occaſionally removed out of 


their natural Places; ſometimes by a Hat or more 


(according as Occaſion requires) placed before the CI,, 
in every Staff of ſuch Songs or Tunes as they are em- 


ployed in; which ſignifies that all the Notes that fall 
in any of thoſe Poon where the Hat or Pats ſtand, 


are to be ſung or played flat; unleſs (as it often hap- 
pens) contradicted by the Natural. Sometimes by one, 
or more Sharps, which alſo oblige all ſuch Notes 7 be 

ung, 


(72 ) 
fung, or played ſharp, Oc. and when any of theſe ap- 
pear, the Names of the Notes in Sol-fa-ing are likewiſe 
changed, according to the Number of Hats or Sharps, 
that ſhall happen to be placed before the Clif. Theſe 
Things being conſidered, it now remains that I give 
you an Account how ſuch Flats and Sharps are introdu- 
' _ced, according to the natural Situation of Jones; which. 

1 alſo ſhew how the Name of each is changed by 
them, . | 5 
You may eaſily gather, from what I have already ob- 
ſerved to you, of the natural Capacity of each of the 
feven Degrees of Sound, that there are but five of them, to 
wit, A, B, D, E and G, that will admit of a Hat; and 
five alſo, to wit, A, C D, F and G, that will admit of a 
Sharp. But, there being variety ſufficient on all Occaſions, 
in four of each; the Hat is never placed, in this Caſe, 
before G; nor the Sharp, before A; though on ſome 
Occaſions they are both made uſe of, by Way of inter- 
veining, but never placed at the Cliſh at leaſt, not in 
Vocal Mufick ;, ſo that I need only to give you an Ac- 
co unt of four of each, which will be ſu keien for your 
rüde, „„ : 9 9 
Vou are firſt to take Notice, (as you may ſee in the 

foregoing Examples) that when the Third to the ey 
is the greater (which we call the Sharp) Third; accor- 
ding to what I faid, (fag. 6.) then, faut is the Kyy. 

If the Third to the Key be the Leſſer (or Flat) Third; 
then Are is the K. So, that let the Number of Flats. 
or Sharps be what they will, we can form but two 
Keys in each of them, viz.. the Sharp Third and the 
Hat Third; between which two Keys, the Mi (by which 
the reſt are panned) is always placed; and let it be 
where it will, the others remove along with it, as 


its Train of Attendants, like 7 * and: his Satellites. 


And firſt, 1 wall ſpeak of the A 
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per; for ſuppoſing we were to put a Hat in Elan : 
this would then, become a defective Fourth to Bmi, 
which would create jour whole Tozes, ſucceſſively in 


„ 

As I have here obſerved, that the Syllables Fa, Sol 
and La are to accompany the Mi, whereſoever it is re- 
moved; o the Flat falls immediately upon the ſame, 
in all och Variations; and the Reaſon tor this is, be- 
cauſe as its firſt natural Place is in Bmi, which is the 
major (or ſharp) Seventh to C faut, it requires the Flat 
to iall, more immediately there; for if we were to 
place it firſt any where elſe, it could not be pro- 


7 


the Oc:ave, viz. F, G, A and B, which Nature never 
conſtituted; and if we place it firſt upon Pſolre, this 


would bring two Semitones together, vis. C and D, 
which is alſo unnatural; the Second above it, which is 
FE, would alſo become a whole IJoue and half to it; 


Which is alto, contrary to Nature, as being but one 


Degree above it; for a whole Toze is the greateſt Diſtance 


in a Second, in its natural Situation; and it we place 


it in eAre, then B wouid become a whole Toze and 


one half from it, which would bear the ſame Propor- 
tion as the putting the Flat in D/ſolre ; nor can we 
place it in Gamut; becauſe this would alſo, create two 


Semitones together, which are F and G, the fame in. 
Proportion, as if we were to place it in Pſolre, and 


would alſo make A, a whole Toze and half to it. 
From whence it plainly appears, that the frit Place the 
Flat comes into, mult be Pmz, or its Octave; for 
whatever Sound is flattened or ſharpened; the ſame is 
to be underſtood of its Ofave, both above and below 


it. And when the Flat is thus placed in B, it makes 


E (which is the Fourth above it) become the ſame, in 


Proportion, as B 1n the natural Scale; and accordingly, 


removes the Mz up, into E. After this, natural Reaſon 
informs us, that its next Place is in A, (B and E, be- 
ing 
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Ing both flattened) which is the Fourth above E. The 
next in D, (B, E and A being flattened) which is the 


Fourth above A; and its fourth and laſt Place in G, 
(B, E, A and D, being all four e which is the 


Fourth above D. 


The firſt Place that the Sharp comes into, 18 Fart ; z 


for if we Place it firſt of all, in Cfaut; it makes P, 
which is its Fourth above, become an imperfect Fourth 


to it; which is not allowable, tor the ſame Reaſon thar 


excludes the Flat from coming firſt into Elam: ; nor 
will any other Place beſides Fant, firſt admit of it; 
as you may. eaſily perceive, by what has been already 
ſaid of placing the Hat. I ſhall ſet you down a ſhort 
Len in each of the Keys we have been ſpeaking of, 


and then come to a Concluſion. Only obſerve by che 


Way, that Wherever the Sharp falls, the Mi is removed 
into the {ame Place; as when it comes into E, there 


put your Mi. When it comes into C, (which | is its 


3 Place) place it there. When into G, (which is 
its third Place) place it there. And when it comes in- 

10 D, (which is its Fourth and laſt Plate). phes-the.. 
Mz ther e. Here follow e e 


Share Mir. 
c: Natural. Mi in B. 
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V 
A: Natural, Mi in B. 
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E: Plat. Mi 3 G. 
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In the two laſt Bars, in F. Sharp, you may per- 


ceive the Sharp to be placed upon E. And alſo, in 


the two laſt Bars, in C. Sharp, it is placed on B. 
Both which ſeem to contradict what I ſaid, in pag. 47. 
But then it is to be underſtood, that this is done by 
Way of borrowing ; for F. being extended in the 
firſt, and C. in the other, leaves room for E. and B. 
to encroach as it were, by thruſting themſelves into 


their Neighbours Places: And as long as it is regular, 


it is ſo. far. excuſable, for where there is any Scope left, 


a Compoſer ought not to baulk his Fancy, out of a 
timorous Fear of tranſgreſſing againſt Nature's Laws, 
Where ſhe is not abuled ; for 8 5 we have Occaſion 
to borrow, her liberal Hand is always extended, if we do 


not joſtle her; for though we are allowed to borrow, 
in the Caſe before us; yet we are not to make uſe 


of extream Sharps or Fats, to form a Key in, the 
Reaſon for which is as plain as any Thing whatever. 


For ſuppoſe any one had a Fancy for compoſing an 
eAir in F. with a Fat before it ;- this would in good 


Soberneſs, be nothing more than E. Sc. The like may 
be ſaid of A. and B. both which demonſtrate what I 


| ſaid in fag. 7: to be found Doctrine. 


There 


a Sharp ſuppoſed to be there. 
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There yet remains one Thing that J ought to take 


ſome Notice of, before I take my leave of you, it 


being as material almoſt, as any Thing I have hither- 


to treated of; and of which many heavy Complaints 


have been made, and J believe always will be, if ſome 
Care be not taken to inſtruct People, how to under- 
ſtand that which very few have any true Notion of, 


and all for want of being well grounded at firſt, it be- 


ing impoſſible for thoſe who learn things by halts, to 


underſtand any Thing thoroughly. 


The Thing which I am ſpeaking of, is a common 


Complaint againſt moſt Compoſers of Mufick, who are 


very much blamed, (I will not fay with what Rea- 
ſon) for the Omiſſion of (now and then) a Flat or a 
Sharp, which they ought to place before the Cl:f. And 


all this Sguabble proceeds from the want of knowing 
where to place the M. in thoſe Extremities ; for ſup- 
poſe a Song to be ſet in D, natural, which requires a 
Flat in B, and there happens to be no Fat there, 
but what is put before ſuch Notes as fall in that Place: 
Now we all know, that when there is neither Flat 


nor Sharp, placed before the C1, the general Rule is 
to place the Mi in B: But then, the Key muſt be ei- 


ther, A, natural, or C, natural; if it be E, natural ; 


G, ſharp; D, natural, or F, natural; though there be 
no Hat nor Sharp, placed at the Clif; yet one, or 
the other, is ſuppoſed to be there; for when they are 


omitted at the CH they are always placed before 
the Notes, as aforefa id. Therefore, if a Song, or Tune, 
end in D, or E; the A is in E, and a Hat ſuppo- 


ſed in B. If it end in E or G: the Wis in E, and 
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Apain, when Hard is a Sharp in E, and tlie laſt Note 
in B or D; there is then a” "Sharp required in C, Ne 
che M there.] 1 


When F. and C. are Pöch ſharpened, and * laſt 
Note fall in A or E; there is then a Sharp N 
in G, and the 24; is there. | 


It F, C and G, are all three ſharpened; and the laſt 


Note fall n Ihen there is a Sharp required in D, . 


which obliges the Mi to be there. 


Next, when there is a Hat in B, and the laſt Mite 


in B or G; a . Hat 1s then required in E, and 


the Ali is in A. 4 


When B and E, are both flattened and the laſt Note 


fall in C,or E; there is inen a Hat e in A, 
and the Mi is in D. 


Laſih, when B, E and A, are all three eue, 
and che oy Note tall in F . then there is a Hat re- 
quired in D, and the M; 18 in G. 


As to Shakes, Beats, Back- Falls, &. which ſome Aw g 
thors have treated of, I find it to no Manner of Pur- 
poſe to give any Account of them; for to thoſe who 
cannot take them by Nature, all Human Art is loſt, 


and all other Things in this Science will prove inel⸗ 
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